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THE SURVEY MOVEMENT 





- Written for The Illinois Teacher by L. D. COFFMAN, University of Illinois 


ITHIN the last four years 

more than twenty cities and 

at least fourteen states have 
employd individuals to conduct 
surveys of their school systems. 
The character of these surveys 
has varied from a cursory and more 
or less indifferent examination of the 
schools to a careful statistical study 
and critical analysis of the entire ed- 
ucational situation. To the extent 
that publicity has been given to those 
that were hastily made or indifferent- 
ly conducted, much harm has been 
done. Altho the public is earnestly 
sdlicitous regarding the welfare of 
the schools and would welcome any 
rational standards for the mesure- 
ment of educational» achievement, it 
loses faith in investigations that are 
but little more than mere statements 
of a priori opinion, and it is likely to 
grow more credulous of recommen- 
dations based upon them, calling for 
the reconstruction of the school sys- 
tem and the additional expenditures 
of large sums of money. To the ex- 
tent that publicity has been given to 
surveys intelligently organized, scien- 
tifically conducted, critically analyzed, 
and cautiously reported, much good 
has been done. The survey move- 
ment, valuable as it is for securing 
needed data, is doomd to failure in 
the comparativly near future unless 
the work is more carefully done. No 
survey that has its motiv the exploi- 
tation of some ulterior motiv or the 
bolstering up of some cause is likely 
to achieve valuable results. Conclu- 
sions based upon visits to a few se- 
lected classrooms or schools, or the 
testimony of a selected group of 
teachers, can have no scientific valid- 
ity. The comparison of one city with 
many others, practically none of 
which belong to its population group, 


is of little value. Reports based upon 
a visit of two or three days to a large 
system of schools, no matter how ex- 
pert the judge may be, are not con- 
vincing. It is unfortunately true that 
some of the surveys have been char- 
acterized by one or more of these 
defects. 

The survey movement, however, 
represents a laudable desire to secure 
trustworthy information upon which 
to base improvements. Neither social 
or educational reforms are likely to 
be wisely administerd unless the facts 
are carefully collated and the prin- 
ciples underlying them are properly 
interpreted. Because of a lack of 
agreement among school people as to 
the end or purpose of education, the 
universal validity of the facts gatherd 
is often questiond and the recommen- 
dations based upon them are often 
ignored. Altho there may be a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the reredies 
proposed, there should be no differ- 
ence of opinion as to the conditions 
the facts reveal. Every survey should 
supply us with a few more mesures 
for evaluating results and should shed 
additional light upon a few mooted 
questions. No one survey can solv 
all the questions or evolv all the stan- 
dards needed. Each one should be so 
well done as to be a significant contri- 
bution to educational literature. 

A school survey should investigate 
every aspect of the school system; its 
administration and supervision, finan- 
ces, physical plant and equip- 
ment, student population, teaching 
population, course of study, instruc- 
tion, and the mutual relation of the 
school and the community. If any 
one of these is singled out to the ex- 
clusion of the others, the survey will 
appear inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
All of these various phases of the op- 
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eration of a school system are inter- 
relaté@; and each should be studied 
so-as to show.its relations to the other 
departments and phases of school life. 
The rhaterial included in most surveys 
should be presented in the annual re- 
ports of the superintendents and 
board of education. If greater uni- 
formity prevaild in the making of 
school reports, the comparison of one 
school system with another and the 
establishment of standards would be 
greatly simplified. As it is, school re- 
ports, are so varied in form, incom- 
plete and inaccurate as to be almost 
useless for comparativ purposes. 

Surveys are valuable in so far as 
they represent a careful stocktaking 
of the educational situation. Occas- 
ionally some one not connected with 
the system being surveyd should be 
ecald upon to assist in conducting it. 
The proximity of the local school of- 
fisers to the school may obscure their 
vision and dull their judgment as to 
the improvements that should be 
made. Boards of education and citi- 
zens of the community may be more 
easily stimulated to new educational 
efforts by outside agents than by local 
advisors. 

No survey shoud be attempted that 


daes. not have for its ultimate pur- 
pose the giving of constructiv crit- 


icisms.. It is easy to find fault; it is 
far more difficult to suggest rational 
remedies. If the management of the 
schools. is unbusinesslike, the admin- 
istration incompetent, the finances di- 
verted from their proper channels, the 
course of study inadequate or anti- 
quated, the school bildings unsafe and 
unsanitary, the equipment too meagre, 
or the instruction inefficient, it should 
be discoverd and the proper remedy 
applied. If on the other hand, all or 
any one of these approaches an ideal 
standard, it should receive meritor- 
ious recognition, 

The last State Teachers’ Association 
of Illinois past a resolution requesting 
that a state wide social and educa- 
tional survey be made of the State of 
Illinois. It is proposed that this sur- 
vey be conducted by representativs of 
the State Teachers’ Association. Al- 
redy a committee is at work upon 
plans for carrying forward the pro- 
posed survey. Good as the schools of 
Illinois are it would be unwise for us 
at this particular time to assume a. 
complacent attitude in regard to 
them. Certainly they are not so good 


as to be sufficient unto themselvs. To 
make the Illinois survey as efficient as 
possible—to set a high water mark in 
the making of surveys—the school of.- 
fisers and teachers of the state should 
willingly co-operate with the commit- 
tee in securing the necessary data, 
There will be some drudgery attacht 
to filling out the various blanks and 
forms calling for information, put the 
amount of time and effort required to 
answer the questionnaires is trifling in 
comparison with the months of labor 
that will be required in collating 
them. Moreover, in order to make 
the results as reliable as_ possible, 
each question should be answerd cor- 
rectly and each blank fild out com- 
pletely. It is a mistake to neglect any 
of them. It is also a mistake to as- 
sume that one does not have the time 
to do this, or that the survey is too 
inquisitorial. Every step is being 
earefully pland and nothing will be 
suggested or cald for that is not be- 
lievd to be of value. It is expected 
that the movement will merit and re- 
ceive the assistance of citizens, school 
boards and teachers thruout_ the 
state.—L. D. COFFMAN, University 
of Illinois. 





From Supt. G. T. Smith of Peoria 
we have an interesting report on at- 
tendance. For the month of January 
he reports an enrollment of 881 in the 
Kindergartens; 7883 in the = grades; 
1063 in the High Schools. This is an 
increase of 141 in the Kindergartens, 
403 in the Grades and 145 in the High 
Schools over the corresponding month 
last year—a total increase of 689. The 
total number enrold to date is 10,021. 
With the opening of the new semes- 
ter 1,238 students have been enrold 
for the year in the High School, 628 
in the Manual Training High School 
and 610 in the Peoria High School; 
also of the 189 who completed 8th 
grade 92 per cent have begun High 
School work. This report is more in- 
teresting when one considers that six 
years ago Peoria had less than five 
hundred and fitfy pupils attending its 
high school. 





The Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in November enrold 4,632 
members, the largest in the history 
of the association. The association is 
in splendid financial condition, having 
a balance on hand of $4,451.00,—The 
School Century. 
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Concerning The Survey 


In “School and Home Education” 
we find the following interesting ar- 
ticle from the pen of W. C. Bagley, of 
the University of Illinois: 


An Illinois School Survey 


A resolution of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, adopted at the 
Springfield meeting in January, pro- 
posed an educational survey of the 
State to be conducted by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction in co- 
operation with the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Illinois, the 
State Normal Schools, and other in- 
stitutions desiring to participate. 
Pursuant to the request of the Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Blair invited a group of 
men and women representing the ed- 
ucational interests of the State to 
meet with him on January 3ist to 
map out the work of the survey. Sev- 
en main topics that should be coverd 
in a comprehensiv survey were agreed 
upon, and a committee of seven was 
appointed to prepare outlines. and 
syllabi under each of the _ seven 
heds. Each member of the commit- 
tee is to be chairman of a sub-com- 
mittee of his own selection to deal 
with one of the topics. When these 
have been completed the conference 
will re-convene and receive the report 
of this committee. From the various 
possible lines of work thus mapt out 
a few will be selected for immediate 
investigation. 

Illinois presents unusual opportu- 
nities for a state-wide survey conduct- 
ed in the way proposed. The offis of 
the state superintendent is well equipt 
to collect data. Three large univer- 
sities can be cald upon for servis that 
demands specialized training. The 
normal schools are in intimate touch 
with local educational problems in va- 
rious parts of the State. And, finally, 
the State Teachers’ Association, which 
initiated the survey, is now a strongly 
centralized organization with flour- 
ishing branches in every section. The 
co-operation of all of these forces 
should insure the collection of a body 
of information regarding educational 
conditions and educational needs that 
will have the far reaching results in 
promoting the progress and welfare of 
the people’s schools. 


The Mimimum Wage Law 


One is startled at the thought of 
asking the legislature to name $300 
a year as a minimum wage for teach- 
ers. One hears on every side “If a 
minimum wage is to be set at all, why 
not make it at least $500?” 


May I venture this suggestion, that 
a minimum of $400 be named for the 
teachers holding the lowest grade of 
certificate and $500 be named -for 
teachers holding the next higher 
grade of certificate? 

Then the board of directors and the 
community will clearly understand 
that in paying $400 a year, they are 
paying neither for a _ professionally 
traind teacher, nor for a teacher of 
successful experience. 

As the length of time on which one 
can hold this lowest grade of ‘cefti- 
ficate is limited to three years, those 
teachers who do not advance will be 
eliminated, and those who do advance 
professionally will receive some fin- 
ancial encouragement.— 

Eva A. Smedley. 





An Interesting Manual 


County Superintendent Roy L 
Moore of Woodford County has edited 
an exceptionally fine manual which 
contains much valuable material of a 
local nature along the line of geogra- 
phy, history, and civics. It makes a 
good start along the road to an in- 
dustrial survey of the county. The 
manual was publisht under the direc- 
tion of the offisers of the Woodford 
County Teachers’ Association. 


Meeting at Fairfield 





The teachers of Wayne County 
held a meeting at Fairfield on Feb- 
ruary 6. Supt. W. G. Gisne is one of 
the progressiv county superintendents 
of Illinois and never misses an op- 
portunity to improve the teaching ef- 
ficiency of those under his supervis- 
ion. 





Saturday, Jan. 31st, the West High 
School Bilding at Pittsfield was badly 
damaged by fire. At present they er 
holding school in the Court House. 
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Edgar County’s Annual 


As usual, Edgar County’s annual is 
a credit to the county and a testimon- 
ial to the high efficiency of the Coun- 
ty Superintendent, G. W. Brown. The 
report contains 164 pages of readable 
and attractiv information concerning 
the schools of the county, the work 
they have done and the work that 
they are preparing to do in the fu- 
ture. 





About thirty farmers of Jackson, 
Will County, have recently organized 
a permanent crop investment associa- 
tion. In addition to carrying on the 
soil and crop work, the association 
will provide short course instructions, 
discussions, debates, etc., holding 
meetings twice a month. This is a 
zood move in the line of social center 
advancement. 





The Educational Council of the Col- 
orado State Teachers’ Association has 
undertaken the task of an education- 
al survey of the state. The purpose 
of the survey is a careful investigation 
of the rural school conditions of the 
state and a study of rural school con- 
ditions in other states with the view 
of guiding legislation to be askt for 
later.—The School Century. 


Miss Eva Smedley of Evanston 
sends us the following clipping from 
the Daily News with her comment on 
the same: 


HAS PENSION SCHOOL PLANS 


Oak Park Will Put Scheme for Teach- 
ers into Effect in Fall 

A pension plan to benefit Oak Park 
school teachers will be put into oper- 
ation with the beginning of the school 
year next fall. Under the law the 
school board can apply to the fund 
the interest derived from money on 
hand, and the remainder is to be paid 
by the teachers who benefit by the 
fund. The amount of the pensions is 
to be regulated by a pension board, 
which will consist of three members 
of the school board and six teachers. 

Teachers who enter the pension 
fund plan will pay as follows: 

First five years, $5 a year; second 
five years, $10 a year; third five years, 
$15 a year. 

After twenty-five years’ service in 
the schools teachers can retire on a 
pension, the maximum to be $400 a 
year. 


We are glad to note that Oak Park 
has decided to put into operation the 
pension plan. Making the best use 
possible of present laws is the surest 
step to securing better laws. But we 
shall count on the harty support of 
Oak Park teachers to secure a state 
wide pension law in which the state 
has a generous share in providing for 
the teachers who have given long 
years to its servis. 





An effort is being made in Wood- 
ford county to link the rural schools 
with the practical life of the com- 
munity in which each is located thru 
the Farmers’ Institute. At the re- 
cent county institute a fine exhibit of 
rural school work was done. Prizes 
were offerd for first, second and third 
winners, and much interest was shown 
in the contest. There were aiso nu- 
merous contests for girls in various 
lines of cooking and sewing, while 
there were substantial prizes for boys 
in corn growing, corn judging and po- 
tato growing. Some excellent evidence 
of the capability of young people 


along the above lines was shown, and 
a deeper interest in the work of the 
rural school will no dout result, 
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WHY A RETIREMENT FUND FOR 
TEACHERS 








Written for The Illinois Teacher by Miss Anna Wright, of Moline, Illinois 


HE human child is the nation’s 
most powerful resource,—the 
one resource without which 

the nation could not long exist. 
It follows, then, as unfailingly as 
dawn follows darkness, that all ex- 
penditure for the training, the safe- 
gard and the perfection of this won- 
derful, human product will yield re- 
sults in direct proportion to the value 
and wisdom of the investment. 

The school cannot perform the im- 
possible any more than any other in- 
stitution can. It cannot, and should 
not, take the place of the home, the 
Church and the State, but, rather, 
should serv as a complement to those 
older, establisht institutions. Econ- 
omic and social evils can never be 
cured by any one institution, but by 
the intelligent, harmonious co-opera- 
tion of all of them. In this co-opera- 
tion, the school must take no small 
part if it is to fulfil its mission. 

It is time for every intelligent citi- 
zen to realize, not only the importance 
of child-training, but the value of the 
public servant who undertakes to car- 
ry out this training, for racial im- 
provement, which is to solv the prob- 
lem of the nation’s future, depends 
largely upon the quality and character 
of child-training. It is time to make 
a plea for recognition of the teacher’s 
work, which ranks second to one only, 
that of parents, to whose life-long de- 
votion the teacher adds her studious, 
thoughtful care, her influence, her 
life’s best strength. 

The dignity of any profession de- 
pends upon the dignity of the individ- 
uals following that profession. Society 
justly demands that children be in the 
hands of those who have dignity, 
character, and intelligent preparation. 

Besides expenditure of time and 
money in preparation, teachers meet 
demands exacted of few, if any, other 
workers. They must live, improve, 
dress and give in a degree befitting 
their position; a position rankt high- 
er, perhaps, in every other respect 
than that of salary. They must give 
of time, money and servis, to all that 
contributes to the general uplift of 





the community. They must put away 
their own personal good for the best 
interests of their pupils. It is right 
that they should do this, and do it 
cheerfully 

In any occupation, the most efficient 
servis is given bycontented employees. 
To employees at least three things are 
necessary to contentment,—sanitary 
surroundings, reasonable assurance of 
permanent employment, and a living 
wage. By a living wage we mean one 
that will insure a life of reasonable 
comfort and culture, permit one to 
keep well abrest of the times in his 
own line of work, and enable him to 
put away something for that day of 
misfortune and incapacitation that is 
sure to come to most of us. This item 
becomes more serious in these days 
of advanced cost of living. Statistics 
show that salaries in general have not 
increast in proportion to the advance 
of living expenses. They also show 
that teachers’ salaries have not in- 
creast in proportion to the advance 
of salaries in other occupations. Dr. 
Brooks, secretary of the N. E. A. Com- 
mittee on Investigation, finds that 
food prices have advanced 61.7 per 
cent since 1987. He states that a sal- 
ary that had a purchasing power of 
$600.00 in 1897 has today a purchas- 
ing power of only $416.00, and a sal- 
ary that had a purchasing power of 
$1,000.00 in 1897 has one today of 
only $693.00. The U. S. Bureau of 
Labor, in a report just issued, states 
that this increase is still soaring, there 
having been an advance of 14.4 per 
cent on staple food products within 
the last two years. Any housewife 
knows the advanced cost of home-fur- 
nishing articles, such as carpets, lin- 
ens, muslins, and ginghams. So palt- 
ry a thing as thred sells at 66 2-3 per 
cent more than a few years ago. 

In a typical Illinois town, where 
teachers’ salaries have been increast 
several times within the past few 
years, we find that the average in- 
crease since 1897 has been about 38 
per cent. A comparison of this salary 
increase with the advance in living 
expense quoted above will show that 
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while there has been a slight increase 
in the actual money paid to teachers, 
in effect their salaries have been cut 
as definitly by these advanced prices 
as if school boards had reduced them. 

Illinois has nearly 31,000 teachers. 
Last year 579 of them receivd less 
than $200. 

12% per cent of them receivd less 
than $300. 

27 per cent of them 
than $400. 

41 per cent of them receivd less 
than $500. 

56 per cent of them receivd less 
than $600, and only 19 per cent re- 
ceivd more than $1,000. 

A salary comparison has just been 
completed in an Illinois town of about 
30,000 people, following the plan used 
by the N. E. A. Committee on Inves- 
tigation: i. e. comparing salaries of 
three groups of workers (city em- 
ployees, post offis employees and pub- 
lic school teachers) all earning pub- 
lic money, and all living in the same 
town, hence subjected to the same 
living expense. The school authori- 
ties in this town, having increast sal- 
aries as they found it possible, believe 
(and justly) that their teachers’ sal- 
aries will compare favorably with 
those paid in other towns of corres- 
ponding size and importance. 

In giving the results of this salary 
comparison, we wish to state that it is 
not given in a spirit of complaint, but 
to show that legislation for insurance 
and pensions for teachers is needed. 
School-boards .are generally kindly 
disposed to increase salaries all they 
can. Under present legislation, it is 
impossible to make teachers’ salaries 
what they ought to. be considering the 
cost of living, importance of the 
work, and preparation requirements. 

In considering this comparison 
please bear in mind this fact,—post 
offis and city employees require no 
special training, with the exception of 
the city engineer, while teachers are 
required to have High School and 
Normal training, or their equivalents, 
and, in order to reach their maximum 
salary, they must have had, in addi- 
tion, extra summer work in a Normal 
or University. 

This comparison does not include 
salaries of teachers in the High School 
and the Manual School. The teach- 
ers’ salaries quoted were taken from 
the Annual Report of the Board of 
Education for 1912-'13. 


receivd less 


Placing the Mayor, the Supt. of 
Schools and the Post Master on a par 
as chief executivs in their respectiv 
positions, we find that, in spite of the 
great responsibility carried by the 
Supt. of Schools (the training for cit- 
izenship of four thousand children) 
he receivd only 10 per cent more sal- 
ary than the Mayor. The Post Mas- 
ter receivd about 27 per cent more 
than the Supt. of Schools, and about 
37 per cent more than the Mayor. The 
city commissioners, the Mayor's chief 
assistants, receivd double the salary 
of the grade school principals, the 
Supt’s. chief assistants. The heds of 
special departments of the city gov- 
ernment receivd $225 more than the 
average salary of the heds of special 
departments of the schools. (Special 
city departments are police, fire and 
inspection. Special |school depart- 
ments are art, music, writing, physic- 
al culture and kindergarten). In the 
lower departments, comparing salar- 
ies of policemen, firemen, stenograph- 
ers, bookkeepers, and helth depart- 
ment employees, with those of teach- 
ers and postal clerks and carriers, we 
find that teachers’ salaries averaged 
half, or a little less than half of those 
of the other two groups. Helth de- 
partment employees (drivers of garb- 
age wagons, street laborers, etc.,) re- 
ceivd from $81.73 to $141.73 more 
than the average salary of the grade 
teachers. These employees receive 
their first year from $255 to $315 
more than teachers receive their first 
year. Teachers begin at $405, police 
at $900, and postal clerks and carriers 
at $800. The maximum salary of the 
lowest-salaried teacher is $6.30; of the 
highest-salaried,, $720; of the postal 
clerks, $1200. (And there is now a 
bill before congress which, if past, 
will make it $1400). The maximum 
salary of the best paid teacher in the 
city, after H. S. and Normal work, ex- 
tra summer study, and six years of 
experience, is $80 less than the postal 
clerk’s beginning salary, and $180 less 
than the policemen’s beginning salary. 
During the first ten years of servis, 
the postal clerk receives $11000; the 
policeman $9,000, the teacher $5259. 
Janitors in the grade bildings receivd, 
on an average, $249.23 more than the 
average salary of the grade teachers 
in the same bildings. 

In connection with this study, prices 
of room rent and meals were obtaind 
and averaged, to find the absolutely 
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necessary cost of living. A beginning 
teacher, after paying mecessary ex- 
penses (room, board and laundry) for 
nine months, has left $90 with which 
to buy clothing for one year, live three 
months in summer, pay for certificate, 
attend institute and conventions, buy 
professional reading, support Church 
and lectures, pay doctor and dental 
bills and (?) take extra summer work 
in order to reach her maximum sal- 
ary later. Her second year, she has 
$135 with which to cover these ex- 
penses, and her third year $180, etc. 

Regardless of the fact that salary 
increase has not been in pr>»portion 
to the advance in living expenses, 
preparation requirements have sted- 
ily increast. Fifty-seven years ago, 
there was not a Normal School in Illi- 
nois, and few teachers had the ad- 
vantage of a High School course: 
Now the average city teacher, and 
many rural teachers, have both. This 
is a step forward: We would not have 
it otherwise. Teachers appreciate the 
value and need of better preparation, 
and would have more of it if salaries 
permitted. These higher  require- 
ments are bearing fruit. The U. S. 
Bureau of Education reports the 
present school system “immesurably 
ahed of that used in the past,” and 
“the three R’s vastly better taught 
than fifty or sixty years ago.” To 
thoughtful people, this report means 
much, in spite of the widespred crit- 
icism of the public schools. The U. S. 
Bureau of Education ought to be, and 
is capable of judging the results of 
work along educational lines. 

There is another phase of a teach- 
er’s sacrifice too often overlookt,—the 
menace to helth. . The nervous strain, 
the long hours of work after dismiss- 
al, and poor ventilation are partially 
responsible. The Michigan State 
Board of Helth last August made a 
report of a state-wide study of the 
occupational relation to fuberculosis. 
This study coverd a long period of 
years, with results that were most 
startling, even to teachers themselvs. 
52.4 -per cent of the deths among 
teachers between the ages of twenty- 
five and thirty-four years was due to 
tuberculosis, while only 25.8 per cent 
of all deths in the state (of people 
between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty-four years) was due to that 
dred disease. Among teachers, re- 
gardless of any certain age, 27.6 per 
cent of deths was due to tuberculosis, 


while only 9.4 per cent of all deths in 
the state was due to the same cause. 
This last comparison includes infant 
mortality which is always at a very 
high rate. 

(For convenience in publishing, Miss 
Wright's article has been divided in- 
to two parts. Part Two will appear 
in the March issue.—The Editor). 





News Items 


LaSalle County held a Farmers’ In- 
stitute and Short Course in Agricul- 
ture and Household Arts during the 
week of Feb. 9-13.. Instruction was 
given along the lines of soil fertility 
and crop production, stock judging, 
corn judging, farm mechanics and the 
various branches of household arts. 
This organization has for twenty years 
helpt to promote the best methods of 
farming, and by its recent addition of 
a short course in agriculture and do- 
mestic science arts has become one of 
the strong, virile forces for commu- 
nity betterment in LaSalle County. 





From Lake County we learn that 
they have dedicated two new bildings 
since the new year, one at Lake Zur- 
ich, a four-room bilding, and one at 
Deerfield, consisting of six rooms and 
a large assembly hall. Both bildings 
are of brick and both have hizh, well- 
lighted basements and hot water heat 
with efficient ventilating systems. The 
Lake Zurich bilding, cost (with the 
lot) about $12,000; the other about 
$22,000. 





The 1914 President of the Colorado 
State Teachers’ Association is Celia 
Osgood Peterson of Montclair, Colo- 
rado. The tresury of the Colorado 
Association is kept in good condition, 
there being usually in hand a balance 
of from $1,000 to $1,200 in cash.—The 
School Century. 





In line with the movement towards 
vocational education is the work of 
a country school at Chrisman, Illinois. 
The pupils of this school cand fruit 
and made butters, jellies, preservs and 
marmalades. Some of the fruit came 
from trees on the school grounds, 
some was donated by parents of the 
pupils. The finisht product was sent 
to the Edgar County Children’s Home. 
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Two Comments on American 


Public Schools ° 


It is interesting to compare the 
views of two men whose training and 
experience lie in vastly different lines. 
We are giving below extracts from 
statements made by Dr. Kerschens- 
teiner, the most eminent German au- 
thority on public education, and per- 
haps one of the most discriminating 
education critics.in the world. He 
has helpt to found a system of indus- 
trial and vocational training which 
commands the respect and admiration 
of the world. The other is an extract 
from a newspaper account of what 
Clarence S. Darrow, a lawyer of na- 
tional prominence, has to say: 

First, from Mr. Darrow: 

“Most of the things taught in the 
public schools are of no practical val- 
ue. Those who haven't attended 
haven’t mist much. 

“Arithmetic is of no practical val- 
ue, except to civil engineers and per- 
sons of like professions. If you want 
to add, use an adding machine. 

“Geography should be cut out. It 
will teach you where the Yang-tse 
River is, but it doesn’t give you the 
location of Blue Island Avenue. 

“Grammar only teaches any one 
how to say nothing and say it correct- 
ly. Tolstoi was the greatest writer in 
the world because he used the simp- 
lest language. 

“A man with a college education 
has to forget the things he learns at 
college before he can be of use. If 
you haven’t an education you don’t 
have to forget so many useless 
things.” 

From Dr. Kerschensteiner: 

“We Germans may boast of hav- 
ing given the public school to the 
world. We, too, may boast of having 
given it to Pestalozzi and Froebel. We 
may also boast that no people even 
at this day have so systematized the 
public schools as we have, but we can 
no longer strut around in the toga 
of praeceptor mundi. The American 
public school system is but fifty years 
old whereas the German system looks 
back upon 150 years of existence. 
There are some states and cities in 
this young nation in which there are 
school organizations and educational 
acquirements that can compare with 
the best in the world and from which 


we Germans can learn as much now 
as the Americans once learned from 
us.”—The Illinois Instructor. 





News Items 

Pres. Shryock, as was anticipated 
by those who knew him best, is mak- 
ing a great success of the work in the 
Southern State Normal School at Car- 
bondale. The student body has been 
increast by over 100 in number and 
enthusiasm is way above par. This 
part of Illinois constitutes a rich field 
for the development of effectiv educa- 
tional leadership and Pres. Shryock is 
certainly taking advantage of the op- 
portunity. 


Supt. W. G. Cisne of Wayne Coun- 


-ty is one of the most efficient county 


superintendents in the state. His hold 
on the affections of his teachers is 
genuin and has grown from his many 
acts of unselfish devotion to the cause 
of education in his county. The meet- 
ings of his teachers are occasions of 
inspiration and renewd effort to all 
who attend them. 


From the Joliet News of Feb. 13, 
we print the following: 

What High School Supervision Means 
(By the United Press) 

Chillicothe, IIL, Feb. 13. The work 
of the newly established state depart- 
ment of high school supervision was 
explained today by John C. Hanna of 
Chicago before the mid-winter insti- 
tute of the Peoria County Teachers’ 
Association. Mr. Hanna outlined in 
part his plans for standardizing high 
schools and establishing a uniform 
scale of credits. 

Caroline Grote, dean of women at 
the Western Illinois State Normal 
University at Macomb, and Prof. Ed- 
win B. Evans, professor of public 
speaking at the -Illinois State Normal 
University at Normal, also spoke. 





Supt. C. E. Joiner reports an enroll- 
ment in the Monmouth High School 
of 420, of which number 144 are tui- 
tion pupils, most of whom have come 


in, he says, under the influence of the 


new high school tuition law. It is easy 
to believe that 5,000 boys and girls 
will attend high schools in Illinois this 
year who would not have been there 
without the new law. Is it a good 
thing ?—-Sangamon School Interests. 








